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Round and round, like a dance of snow 
In a dazzling drift, as its guardians, go 
Floating the women faded for ages, 

Sculptured in stone on the poet’s pages 


Robert Browning. 
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Deep Down Orpheus Blues 


When I met you 
I said, when I met you 
That long long time ago 
I’d been playin’ songs for sweaty sailors 


Hopin’ for the winds to change 
So I could blow 


And when you blew in 

I changed my tune 
I put down my roots 

To marry you soon 


My mamma and my aunties 
They told me love is true 

They’re the ones who taught me 
The songs I sang for you 


Baby we got married 

When I sang you my best song 
But Honey, Oh our honeymoon 

It didn’t take long 

for that painful chorus 
Of death to come along 


Poison bit your ankle 
caused your veins to swell 
wrapped around your body 
dragged you down to hell 


And I wailed 
and I wailed 
Nobody could stop me 
no one even tried 
It cracked 
it split the earth 
and I, 
I climbed inside 


I crawled all the way to hell 
didn’t use no axes or picks. 


My music charmed the ferryman 
to dance me cross the Styx 


Ol’ three-head didn’t dog me 
that ol’ hound of hell 


howled his own harmony 
fell asleep under my spell 


Death in all his fearsomeness 
softened at my tune 

I played my saddest songs for him 
He granted me a boon 


He said “I give you back your love 
You have my permission 

Your love can live forever 

But on one condition 


You cannot lay an eye on her 
Until you reach the sun 

If you turn and look at her 
My gift will be undone.” 


I turned and headed upwards 
Up towards the light 

I felt you close behind me 
and oh it felt so right 


I stepped into the sunshine 
Light spread upon my face 


But when I turned around 
My smile had lost its place 


You were still in shadow 

I could not hold you close 

You turned into wisps of darkness 
Again you were a ghost 


An ‘ I’m dyin’ to be with you 

I’m dyin’ for your love 

I’m dyin’ to see you one more time 
Oh but the lord above 

No more chances will he give me 

My song has lost its power 

Drunkenness is killing me 

I’m in my final hour 


I’m about to lose my head 
But my heart is still on fire 
I say that I'll see you again 
While I 

I play the lyre 


Walter Miedema 


Crafty Old Dragon 


All Bob hears from across the gravel driveway is the smash of a plate, a masculine string of one-sylla- 
bled words beginning with the letter “F ,” and an angry feminine response which is punctuated with an iron skil- 
let being thrown through the kitchen window. All is silent. Bob takes a long drag on his cigarette and blows the 
smoke out his nose as he looks down at Pepper, his cocker spaniel, and mutters something about the old dragon 
being back at it with Dick. 7 

Dick is Bob’s neighbour on the lake. For two months out of the year they live side by side and they share 
everything: fishing rods and tackle, tools, flashlights, flay knives, lawn mowers, etc. The only thing they don’t 
share is Rose, and Bob thanks his patron saint, Alexander Keith, for not “blessing” him with a verbal ulcer like 
her. 

Bob pulls a beer from the bar fridge in his garage and sits down in an old armchair he salvaged from the 
township dump last week. He cracks the cap and takes a long swig as he sits back in the musty comfort of his 
new chair, content in his lapsed Catholicism, happy to be by the lake again, and thankful to the right-honourable 
Mary Mother of God that he doesn’t live next door. 

Well, Pepper, he thinks, here’s to Dick and Job and all the rest of those poor buggers who put up with 
their nagging wives! 

Pepper sniffs his agreement and laps up the beer Bob has poured into his bowl. Poor Dick. 


* ok 


Dick is sitting at the little kitchen table looking pretty poor. His face is the aged texture of plasticine and 
the saggy skin hanging from his jowls gives him the look of a moping mutt -a trait greatly exaggerated when 
he’s in a pout. He looks over at the shattered window above the kitchen sink and wonders, momentarily, if Rose 
would fit through the small opening. A smile creeps onto his wrinkled face as he thinks of her cow-sized behind 
sticking out of the window-frame. But the smile soon melts into a melancholic mope as he considers the broken 
glass, the buzzing flies, and the inescapable fact that he will have to fix the friggin’ thing. 

Later. He’ll fix it later. An egg. He needs an egg. Hard boiled. But that means getting up and getting up 
means a step closer to that broken window. Nope. He’s not gonna step foot in that kitchen till the dragon comes 
back downstairs and sweeps up the glass. He’s not gonna move from his spot. He’s gonna stay situated like a gar- 
goyle on a church roof. A gargoyle. An old monster. He doesn’t like the simile but the last time he saw himself 
in the bathroom mirror he thought the same thing. A white marbled monster with sagging tits! 


He needs some peanut butter. Peanut butter and soda crackers. Munching will help him to mull things 
over in his mind. He takes the half empty jar of Skippy’s Crunchy Peanut butter and reaches for the dirty jam 
knife resting in the cold remnants of his morning coffee. The peanut butter and crackers always stay on the little 
table so Dick can find them without searching through Rose’s well-arranged cupboards. He lays five soda bis- 
cuits out in front of him and spreads them all thick with Skippy’s. He looks down at his snack and then glances 
about the random condiments on the table: a jar of pickles, a can of sardines, and a tin of chewing tobacco. His 
fingers tap the table in indecision. There is a dramatic pause as he surveys his buffet and then he cracks the can 
and adds a salted seafood garnish to his mid-morning snack. 

The smell of sardines makes Rose sick. And that’s why Dick relishes every last bite and savours the 
scent of the after-belch. Simply because it irks the old bilge so much. Chewing tobacco does the same thing. 
Rose will come down the stairs and see him sitting there gargoyle-like in his rickety old kitchen chair, chewing 
Copenhagen and spitting into an empty Welch’s Grape Juice container. 

Just to spite her. 

He grabs a pinch of the putrid stuff and tucks it into his bottom lip as he hears the creaking of stairs. A 
furtive glance is cast over the wire rims of his spectacles. He chews a little quicker. Spits once. Twice. There she 
is. She sees him. He’s been married to her for fifty years and she can still give him that look that makes him feel 
like his pants are around his ankles. He spits again but misses and it dribbles down his stubbly chin like slime on 
sandpaper. 
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She heaves herself up out of the sunken living room with an exaggerated huff and stands there with hands on 
hips. Hercules with boobs. Zeus maybe. Dick waits for the lightning bolt to come out of her lips and zing him 
between the ears. But she doesn’t say a word. She just gives him an icy stare that makes his pecker shrivel, like 
he’s immersed in cold water. An odd effect for a dragon to have on a man but she’s got a tricky magic about her. 
It’s that magic that Dick first fell in love with. And it’s that same magic that’s making him feel like he’s getting 
sprayed by the shit-spreader. 

She doesn’t say a word. She just walks over to the comer where the broom and dustpan are leaning 
against the wall and picks them up. Then she begins to sweep up the broken glass. 

Magic all right. Dick walks outside onto the porch and closes the dilapidated screen door behind him. 
He can smell that Bob is cooking steaks next door but he knows he’s gonna eat mashed potatoes and side pork 
tonight with his wife. And the greasy gravy will loosen his tongue and he’!l apologize for that comment about her 
sister. And he’Il kiss her goodnight. And he’ll sleep beside her cause she’s got some kind of magic about her. 
Crafty old dragon. 


Samuel Martin 


“Having just broken the water pitcher” 


A black tail 
follows white whiskers 
around 


a door frame 
Before all the dark speed between 
can be sprinkled with blame. 


Walter Miedema 
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In Line 


In line at the bank 

I wait 

on my left 

an ancient man 

unsure, uneasy, unable 

he, behind this modern world, 

wonders wildly why 

he cannot receive his hard cash 

The teller behind the counter proceeds to 
explainthatheisatthewrongbranchandmustproceedtogo 
“down there” 


pointing and saying “to thecornerof---streetand---avenue” 


the man, understanding 

“down there” 

proceeds to look under the counter 
finding no branches only wood. 


Jason Schouten 


It Sings Me 


Nimble notes rise and 
catch on vibrating strings 
rosin dust beaten from 
horse hair whip 
settles on this wooden voice 
It rises 
from hollow trees 
and catches 
on howling winds 
it is tossed about, it reels 
with the ocean 
And when I am tired 
it settles in my bones 
and it sings me to sleep 


Bonnie Sutherland 
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Burkha 


potato sack 
“WOMAN. OF AFGHANISTAN.” 
bold, stamped letters 
defining identity 
potatoes 
merely to be mashed 
confined 
lest their dirt defile 
hands of huMan holders 


kept in dark basement corner 

unless a huMan chooses 

to bring them out into sunlight 

brown paper conceals smooth brown skin 

and eyes unable to see 

yet which gaze at a world 

distorted by omnipresent netting 
claustrophobic shoots grasping at illusory holes 
in the unrelenting paper 


if left in sack too long 
potatoes wither, 
deteriorate, 

and rot 

all that remains 

is the inedible 

sack 


Sarah Glenney 


Lights 


Fields dehydrate all around 
corn-less stalks crumble 
I come to a lazy crawl 


Crimson warns refrain, remain 
I come to a halt 


Now sprouting life calls 
there’s greener grass 


I regain race pace 


Kathleen Seagram 


To Be Born 


She pushes forth her head her crown bracing. 

She feels the pain and the pressure—the shock to her senses. 
He body slithers through, her feet push out, 

she cries and screams as new air meets her lungs 

She is born; she lives. 

She is 21, going on 22, being born again, new eyes, 

new breath, the air of life (still new), burns her lungs 

and shocks her skin anew. 

She lives, she breathes, by grace she is born, again, de novo. 


Zabrina Babbington 


Circumlocution 


The Lord our God 

The Lord is one. 

Erroneous, the triangular imposition— 
The three-pronged heresy, 

A remnant of scholastic audacity. 


For the Lord our God 1s one, 
without ending or beginning, 
unceasingly cyclical. 

The curvature of the cross 
encompasses the cosmos, 
Covers all crimes, 

Conically complete. 


And now, with that cup near full, 

We bask in the alreadyness of that not-yet glory. 
Parousia'. 

We are poised to pounce. 


Daniel Horton 


1. Greek for “coming.” 
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Sitting here 


I'm sitting here, relaxed, surrounded by the constant chatter of crickets. In the distance a loon’s cry 
echoes over the water. Coyotes howl. The crickets continue. If 1 close my eyes I can feel the slight chilling 
breeze of the summer night air. I can hear the trees bristling and rustling. I can feel the grass and dirt under my 
feet. Through the holes in the canopy of trees, the stars and moon light up the deepness of the night. 

I can almost believe that I’m back in Ontario, deep in Algonquin Park. However, here I sit in our living 
room in British Columbia, listening to a Solitudes CD that I picked up at the library on my way home from work 
today. 

I can be anywhere, listening to this. I can be any age, doing anything. I’m seven years old. I’m coming 
back from evening church on a July night. I spin around my yard in circles, gazing at the stars and fall to the 
ground, my universe whirling before my eyes. I hear these sounds in the darkness. Crows, owls, woodpeckers, 
sparrows, crickets, cicada bugs. 

I’m seventeen, camping at Presque’ ille with my sister. We are sitting on the stone beach in the dark. The 
tranquil sounds of the night animals and the lapping of water on the shore fill me completely. 

I’m nineteen, sitting by the lighthouse on the Bay with Mary. We rest in the silence of wind rustling in 
the trees and fish jumping in the water. Mutual understanding. 

I'm twenty, sitting in British Columbia, listening to buses drive past our house and ambulances pull into 
the hospital across the street. I’m dreaming of worlds that I have left behind for the summer, for forever. I’m 
longing for times that live only in my memory, and for experiences that can be repeated but never duplicated. 


Jennifer VanBreda 
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Weary From Walking 


Weary from walking, 

long having wandered 
dusty desert roads, 
looking for what had been. 


Searching in emptiness, 
seeking after something 
taken away too soon, 
too cheaply. 


Haunting dry desolation, 

not knowing how or where. 
those who were there have gone, 
they have forgotten. 


The next hill, 
the next valley, 
nothing but rock and sand. Futility. 


Eroding resolve; 
being beyond the end. 
abdication to apathy; 
awful silence. 


A dove drifts through the sky. 
In her mouth she carries a leaf, 


a sign for a new age. 
It is dry and brittle. 


Dave Vlasblom 


Liquid Sail Cloth 


Sleeping in a pool of moonlight 
that pours in through my window 
with a nocturnal splash 
lunar emission 
illuminating 
white sheets 
Work-tired body in fetal position 
feeling the yet-distant familiarity 
of your skin on mine— 


afloat in a pool of liquid sail cloth; 


adrift on dreams. 


Samuel Martin 
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Compost 


Banana peel 


why do you embarrass me so? 


every time I think I’m fine 


you reach out your tentacle-yellow 


and contact my ass to the floor 

Banana peel 

are you So insensitive 

to make me feel 

like one of your relatives 
Dropped 

just for someone like me 
to walk up unexpectedly 
and give up all my dignity? 


Bonnie Sutherland 


JOY 


It’s a Christian name, 
a middle name 

and a maiden name, 
but today it was fruit: 


When I waited before 
getting my drink, helped 
someone’s Grandma find 
the lid sized to fit her cup 
at McDonald’s. 


When I waited, didn’t 
force my way, motioned 
someone’s brother 

to checkout first 

at Canadian Tire. 


When I may have 
experienced numerous 
volcanic rumblings, 
mercy’s joy fed me. 


Kathleen Seagram 


The Professor 


“Socrates is a man. All men are mortal. Therefore, Socrates is mortal.” The professor sounds the terms into the 
space between the lectern and front row of students. This chalk-dusty, threadbare veteran rambles, like name, 
rank, and serial number, the syllogism’s ingenuity, its importance for argumentation, its utter practicality. 

Some students feign interest, taking notes they will not comprehend later. Others allow their heads 
to fall in sedation. The old man does not notice any of this. His attention is on the ticking clock. Each second 
stretches through an aeon. He continues to lecture while pondering the imperceptible movement of the minute 
hand. “Three minutes until I am off work,” he thinks. 

Finally, the pupils stir and exit the room. The professor packs up his supplies and takes one more hurried 
sip of coffee before proceeding home. A wave of aroma greets him at his front door. There is little conversation 
at dinner. Like university life, home has its own thoughtless routines. But these are easy and comfortable. 

After the meal, the professor has a cigarette at the table. In his youth he abandoned the theory that he 
could ever quit. And he is content with an epicurean rationalization. It is a pleasure: the stick so preciously lit, 
yet so carelessly extinguished. Only the professor’s wife considers how the cigarette sparks with a brightness 
that has long since left his eyes. His body, once vigorous, now exhibits all the weariness caused by years of 
study. 

He pours himself a glass of wine and retires to his den. At the first sip, he can feel the liquid rush 
through his veins, giving life to sustain dying flesh. He picks up a dust-ridden book and allows his eyes to 
wander over the oft-read text: “Vanity of vanities .. . all is vanity.” The text, which he used to ponder and dwell 
over for hours, is now resurrected and taken to heart. 

The professor considers pouring another glass of wine and of lighting another cigarette, but remains 
still. He momentarily forgets how and why to will such actions. He stares at the words on the page awaiting a 
response. Some black void begins to encompass the poorly lit room. He takes a slow, deep breath of dead air, 
allowing it to linger in his tired lungs. Exhale? Not exhale? He holds his breath. He grasps for the strength of 
this self-imposed act of meaning. 

Darkness narrows his vision; dizziness sets in. His lightened head produces images. He doesn’t dream 
of a meaning-filled paradise. He sees the same tiresome script he has acted out for the past forty years. There he 
is, his eyelids at half-mast. There are his students, motionless as gargoyles before an entryway. Suddenly, a veil 
drops over his senses. From somewhere in his soul, three sentences bubble up into his parched throat and roll off 
his now dry tongue. “I am man. All men are mortal.” His last sentence, a whisper, echoes through the universe 
of his den. “I am mortal.” 


Daniel Horton 
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Yearbook 


Brian was one of the sweetest boys in our whole school. All the other girls swooned over him, but I 
loved him. It had been that way ever since kindergarten. We always saved each other a spot on the floor when 
our class had “circle-time” at the end of the school day. We would shove the others out of the way So that we 
could sit beside each other. Miss Pozzo never seemed to mind; she just looked the other way and pushed her 
wire-rimmed glasses further up on her pointed little nose. Even the cold tile floor seemed warm when I sat 
beside Brian. He liked to sit on a red tile, I liked to sit on a black one. Sometimes Mark and Barry, his best 
friends, would try to sit between us, but they always ended up sitting on the other side of Brian. I was glad they 
didn’t sit beside me; Mark had crusty eyes that gave me the creeps every time I looked at him, and Barry jiggled 
all the time. | 

In grade two, when we had our class picture taken, the photographer placed Brian and me side by side 
in the back row: it was a dream come true. Brian wore a white shirt and black bow tie, and had his black hair 
combed over from a side part. He had it gelled with Brylcreme, and it shone like a spit-polished shoe. A little 
cow-lick stuck up just above his forehead. I wore a burgundy velvet dress with a white lace collar, and I had a 
ribbon in my hair. My bangs were cut perfectly straight and my mother had curled my hair into a nice little bob. 
We smiled our finest smiles. We belonged together. 

Brian and I both skipped grade three, were in all the same classes and had all the same teachers. Every 
September I would read my class list looking for his name. Grade six was the last year we were together. 

One day, when our teacher told us he had an announcement to make, we thought it was just another 
warning not to pick up the glue bags that the “sniffers” had left behind in the playground. We weren’t prepared 
for the news when he said, “Brian was sick. Brian went to the hospital. Brian died.” We were stunned. It took 
forever to walk home that day. 

Our teachers told us we could bring money for flowers for Brian’s funeral. Debbie brought the most. 
She was always bragging about how much she liked Brian and how much he liked her. She said they had been 
together in every grade. She said she was the one he liked. She said she was giving the most money because her 
parents let her have anything she wanted. She said her family was the best. She said she had a great life. But in 
grade eight, when her parents split up and she tried to slit her wrists, we knew differently. 

Looking back, I realize there were a lot of people like Debbie in our school; it’s just that we didn’t know 
it. We thought Mary-Lou, who screamed at everything, in every grade, was perfectly normal. Eddie, who was 
never able to count past 100, was like a little brother to most of us, even though he was our age. We didn’t even 
mind that he always smelled like a damp dog. No one ever wondered why Fred, who was fourteen in grade six, 
never passed into grade seven, and it didn’t strike us as odd that half our friends got milk in the morning and the 
rest of us didn’t; we just wished we could get milk, too. And so, when it came time to move on to grade nine 
and into a new school, we lost track of each other, assuming that all our friends and enemies from grade school 
would move up through all the grades, get jobs, marry, settle down, and have kids. That was the way of life, 
wasn’t it? 

So it was a surprise when Barry’s obituary showed up in the paper three years later. We had always 
called him “Buckie.” He was a short guy with straw-coloured hair that always looked as though it had been in 
the sunshine, or the swimming pool too long. But he was kind. He was gentle. He was a good person to have as 
a friend. He never got great grades, but that’s not what school was all about, not for us, anyway. His two front 
teeth never seemed to grow in, so it was a laugh that we even called him “Buckie” at all. But then, we had it all 
wrong. His nickname was “Buckwheat.” That’s what the death notice said— “Buckwheat.” 

And Barry wasn’t the only one to upset our primary school ideas. Tom upset them, too. Tom, who 
always hung around the teacher and was a true “Teacher’s Pet.” Tom, who had studious grey eyes hidden behind 
small circular glasses. Tom, who came from a good church-going family—one of the few at our school. Really, 
if anyone should have died, it should have been Tom’s brother, Peter. Peter did the dope, not Tom. Peter sold the 
acid, not Tom. Peter was stoned half the time anyway, so what was the point of living? But it was Tom, out on a 
canoe trip with his church group, who drowned. Who ever would have guessed? 
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But there were others of our class who never made it past high school and we didn’t really care; in 
fact, we were relieved. Doug was one of them. Doug was mean. He was big and stocky, and his wild eyes were 
usually black from his last fight. We ran and hid whenever we saw him walking across the schoolyard. He had 
an evil-sounding laugh and lashed out at anyone who crossed his path. His brother belonged to a motorcycle 
club: “Satan’s Choice.” No one messed with Doug, but no one was concerned, either, when he wrapped his old 
Dodge Dart around a concrete post. He died instantly. 

Randy was another one. He was mean like Doug, but he was like a fox; sly and tricky. Just when you 
thought he was your friend, he stabbed you in the back. He was impossible to ignore with his “Li’! Orphan 
Annie” head of red curls, but we soon learned to stay away from him. We were glad we did when we found out 
he was in jail. Stealing cars was one thing, murder quite another. His cell-mates didn’t particularly like him, 
either. Within two months Randy was dead. 

Terry never made it out of high school either. But his was a sad story, really. Two sons dead out of a 
family of four; we wondered how the parents ever got through the day. But then, they had only a father; no one 
ever talked about the mother. Terry—” Tig” is what we called him—was one of the nicer “bad guys.” He stuck 
up for the girls when other boys were taunting them, and had a kind, quiet way of going about things. We never 
suspected how deep he was into drugs until the overdose. His older brother, Brad, hanged himself in Old Man 
Martin’s basement. The place was boarded up but we knew how to get in through the trap door beneath the side 
porch. After they found Brad, we never went back. Soon after, they tore the house down and built a Mini-Mart. 

Sue’s brother was another sad case. We were sitting around listening to Bridge over Troubled Water 
when we found out what happened. We went numb just thinking about Luke with a bullet hole through his 
chest. The guy who shot him went crazy. The gun wasn’t supposed to go off, they were just having fun. It was 
a party that should have ended much sooner. Sue’s dad was never the same after that. Often, we saw him sitting 
on the curb with his lanky legs splayed out in front of him. His bony, nicotine-stained fingers pinched a home- 
rolled cigarette and whenever he brought it to his thin, chapped lips, surrounded by shadowy grey stubble, he 
took a long, deep drag. Maybe he thought the tobacco would cure his hangover. His son had been his pride and 
joy. Now he had neither. 

And so, it was an odd bunch who-chummed around as school-mates and after-school friends back in 
the old neighbourhood. We had a great school; it was brand new and smelled of fresh paint and Mr. Clean. It 
was built in celebration of Canada’s IOOth birthday, but most of the youngsters who went there didn’t really 
have much to celebrate. In spite of that, some got married and had families and settled down near the school. 
Even today, their children sit on the same floors we did, and play on the same asphalt schoolyard that we played 
on years ago. But most of the old friends who managed to become adults have moved away. They live in the 
suburbs and work at places like Canadian Tire, Wal-Mart, and Bell Canada; they pretend not to recognize the 
“Eddies” of years ago when their eyes meet across the Costco counter. They have moved on with their lives. 
For them, memories of bright-coloured tiles on a kindergarten floor no longer exist. 

Yet, for Brian and me, it would have been different. We would have moved to the seventeenth floor 
of a Harbourfront high-rise, and the kitchen floor of our apartment would have been covered with tiles of 
black and red. Brian would have been a surgeon at Sick Kids and I would have been an artist, specializing in 
watercolours. We would have hosted magnificent dinner parties and invited all our friends. We would have 
remembered Mark, Debbie, Eddie, Fred, and the rest of our childhood mates. We would have invited them to 
our home twice a year: for Canada Day and Thanksgiving celebrations. 

But that’s not going to happen because, really, there’s not much difference between a burst appendix 
and a bad acid trip. 


Joyce Alblas 
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Meake 


a poem for the maori people 


meake [soon] 
soon we may receive our 
merekara 
this miracle where 
mareikura becomes kiko 
celestial 
mystical 
feminine 
incarnated 
in flesh as paru 
-kiko hei [kei] paru - 
a// flesh is dust: dirt 
dirty filthy meamea 
becomes the makau 
the bastard becomes the favourite / wife / husband 


huka -in its double definition as 
snow and sugar 


what was hora 
scattered / spread-out 
is embraced in hongi 


greeted nose to nose 
smelling the huka 
the breath of life 
exchanged 

(sweet smell of winter) 


mea ake 
haha 
lapse of time when makau 
catches the breath 
leans in 
seeks 
shouts at his mate to ta 
-and the dead open mouth 
tasting manawa 
huka breath 
sugar tongue speak 
huka arero korero 


Samuel Martin 
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Stars 


pitch darkness 
coming from light 
slowly adjusts 
one appears 
and then another 
don’t rush it 
just let them come 


Jamie Karlsen 


Mother of Nations 


Through children honour 
flows, yet I’ve 
empty cradle arms. 


It has been foretold 
one day you are to be 
the Father of nations. 


In anxious disobedience 
I hand you Haggar; 
she fills your arms. 


Thirteen barren years gone, 
three angels come, 
His promise still lives on. 


Why, we do laugh. 
Our bodies broken, 
old. 


At ninety-one 

I’ve now become 

a Mother of one. 
With full cradle 
arms I now see 

the seed of nations. 


Kathleen Seagram 
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Plagued 


You toil ‘neath the wrathful sun 
bend until you bleed. 

I awake when sun retrets 

to scatter careless seed. 


My field, forsaken, cracks and cries, 
chants its low refrain. 

Yours, an ever-nurtured earth 

sings amidst the rain. 


Why, then, does your yield suffer 
through locust, hail and frost, 

as mine grows tall and golden 
taunting all you’ve lost? 


I fear to reap my harvest, 
remembering how you’ve bled. 
You beg the sun to scorch my field 
and strike my firstborn dead. 


Robyn Konyndyk 


Autumn 


dark clouds 

pour tears 
ancient trunk 
bows 

with pain 

veins 

deprived 

of life 

red drops 

of blood 

trickle 

from weary limbs 
death is beautiful 
at this time 

when black boots 
laden with mud 
tread upon streets 
paved with gold 


Sarah Glenney 


Floating 


Floating in the middle 
of the Atlantic 

Clinging to an inflatable 
giraffe 

Giant whales threatening 
to swallow me 

or toss me aside in their 
oceanic play 

Yellow and brown mammal 
Keeps me afloat 

as I look for a lighthouse 
to guide me to shore 


Bonnie Sutherland 


Bear 


I was born out of darkness 

shapeless and markless 

untouched by the light of the sun 

In cavernous earth 

accursed gave me birth 

with that half of the damage was done 


i was licked into shape 

every bruise every scrape 

part of monstrous carving of son 

tooth from tooth, claw from claw 

Jagged beast, jagged maw 

Beaten brown, beaten black, loved by none 


Tongue inflicted worse pain 

pelted hard, harsh like rain 

each word came like a shot from a gun 
fierce was her wrath 

when i stood in her path 

her anger could make the blood run 


Cold i’ve become 

as 1 sit with my rum 

and attempt to get warm in the sun 

i look round in spite for someone to bite 
it’s your turn my son, you’re the one. 


Walter Miedema 
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Diving Board 
“T’ve always wanted to do this.” 


The wire fence sways 
with my foot 
in its diamond-shaped 
opening. 


You grab my wrist and swing 
me over. Our faces are green 
with light reflected 

from light turquoise water. 


“Why not? 
Just do it,” 
we dare each other. 
Our sticky feet 
flip off 
flip 
flops. 


The concrete is rough, 

but warm. 

The pool is still, 

its slide from shallow to deep 
silent 

beneath the water. 


The diving board 
still springs 
with your steps. 


**Shh!”’ 


“But why break the rules if 
you'll only break them 
quietly?” 


You bounce once on the spot 
before diving headfirst, bare 
arms like spears. 


Droplets soften 
heavy air 

and tempt my 
dangling feet. 


Robyn Konyndyk 


